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tivity, is Heyne allowed to Have accomplished. Nevertheless, we must not assert il&t, in point of understanding and spiritual endowment, te can be called a great, or even, in strict speech, a complete man. Wonderful perspicacity, unwearied diligence, are not denied him; but to philosophic order, to classical adjustment, clearness, polish, whether in word or thought, he seldom attains; nay, many times, it must be avowed, he involves himself in tortuous long-winded verbosities, and stands before us little better than one of that old school which his admirers boast that he displaced. He appears, we might also say, as if he had wings but could not well u$e them. Or indeed, it might be that, writing constantly in a dead language, he came to write heavily; working forever on subjects where learned armour-at-all-points cannot be dispensed with, he at last grew so habituated to his harness that he would not walk abroad without it; nay perhaps it tad rusted together, and could not be unclasped 1 A sad fate for a thinker! Yet one which threatens many commentators, and overtakes many.
As a man encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, moreover, to a certain degree, in his moral character. Here too, as in his intellect, there is an awkwardness, a cumbrous inertness; nay, there is a show of dulness, of hardness, which nowise intrinsically belongs to him. He passed, we are told, for less religions,, less affectionate, less enthusiastic than he was. His heart, one would think, had no free course, or had found Its elf a secret one; outwardly he stands before us cold and still, a very wall of rock; yet within lay a well, from wlicli, as we have witnessed, the stroke of some Moses'-wand (the death of a Theresa) could draw streams of pure feeling. Callous as the man seems to us, he has a sense for -all natural beauty; a merciful sympathy for his fellow-men: his own early distresses never